THE HISTORY OF HENRY FIELDING

score met with no success. Indeed, Ms frank statement of
his conduct, in the opinion of "The Gentleman's Maga-
zine," completely exonerated Ms character.

Fielding's sympathy with distress, not a paltry fee,
warped Ms vision. This was made clear by Allan Ramsay
the painter, who, taking the pseudonym of "a clergyman,"
entered the fray with "A Letter to the Eight Honourable

the Earl of -------- Concerning the Affair of Elizabeth

Canning." Eamsay had the highest regard for Fielding;
no one in his day paid a more just tribute to "Tom Jones,"
written by a man "who has succeeded so well in every sub-
ject he has undertaken, either of business or pleasantry."
And he adds of Fielding's pamphlet: "Perhaps there are
none of Ms performances that more discover the ingenuity
of the man of wit, the distinctness of the lawyer, or the
politeness and candour of the gentleman." Nevertheless,
he was surprised to find on what slight grounds Fielding
based his belief in the veracity of Canning; to put it
bluntly, she misled him by her simple manner. Moreover,
Ramsay hints that Salt also deceived the justice. On this
point, Sir Crisp Gascoyne spoke more boldly in "An Ad-
dress to the Liverymen of the City of London," justifying
the part he had taken in the celebrated case. The integrity
of Fielding the Lord Mayor did not question; he put the
blame mostly upon Salt. "If Virtue Hall's examination
had been taken," he declares, "as she would have freely
given it; if no threats had been used to frighten her; if Mr.
Fielding himself had prepared her information, or perhaps
had only been present when it was prepared, the troubles,
which ensued, could not have happened." Probably Salt
was not a scamp; but he was surely led into a questionable
act by his zeal. Fielding, who looked upon him as an honest
man, let him write out the information of. Canning as well
as of Hall in private, TMs explains why the statements 0f
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